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aluting you from this motorcycle are 

abu ( front) and Desmond Tester, two 

oung actors in the new film, “Drums.” 
(See page 13.) 
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BAY WINDOWS: Typical of Boston houses 
in old sections of the city are houses with overhanging 
bay windows. Photo shows street on Beacon Hill. 


, 


In this building, orators of the American Revolution— 
Otis, Samuel Adams, Warren, Quincy, Hancock— 
stirred the people to action. Here began the line of 
march of the Boston Tea Party. 


FIRST SUBWAY in America for passenger 


cars was built in Boston. Photo on right shows car 
about to enter the subway as it nears the crowded, 
downtown section of the city. 


Mxclusive Junior Scholastic photos by Owen Reed 


IN BOSTON TOWN 


EN you think of Boston, what comes to your mind? Baked Beans? 

Fish? Chowder? Old Revolutionary War buildings? Yes, Boston 
is famous for all of these. But modern Boston is a great deal more.than a 
place for a good meal and a good view of reminders of our country’s 
struggle for independence. Boston is a buzzing, throbbing capital. It is the 
financial, industrial and commercial center of New England. It throbs 
with eager, alert people of Irish, Canadian, Italian, Russian, English, 
Negro, German, and Scandinavian descent. Boston is a melting pot much 
like any other American city. And still it has a character all its own. Its 
many historical buildings, its narrow streets, its lack of tall buildings, 
its old “bay window” houses, its parks, its famous Common, its interest 
in good music and books—these are the soul of Boston, while its mills. 
factories, and commerce are its body and blood. 


BOSTON COMMON is a grassy and tree-shaded area in the heart of the 


downtown section. It is famous for the privilege of free speech granted to anyone who 
wants to go there and talk about anything from religion to revolution. Every day (if it 
isn’t raining) groups of men sit,aound and argue. Some lie on .ne grass. 












Boston 


by a man named Blackstone, 
who had a liking for his own 
company. When the Puritans moved 
in, Blackstone moved out. But he 
made the Puritans pay for his land. 
Today the metropolitan area of 
Boston shelters more than two mil- 
lion people. These people live in 80 
nearby cities and towns north, south, 
and west of The Hub, as Boston is 
nicknamed. (For the names of some 
of these towns see MATCH YourR WITs, 
page 16.) 


Surrounding the City 

Inside Boston.city limits 792,000 
people live. Many more come into 
Boston every day to work. In the 80 
surrounding cities and towns are 
factories, mills, and offices, employ- 
ing as many people as work inside 
The Hub. 

When you think of any big city, 
you must take into account the small- 
er places that have developed around 
it. The United States Bureau of Cen- 
sus says a metropolitan area includes 
“the central city or cities and all ad- 
jacent* or contiguous* areas having 
not less than 150 people to the square 


Ree: used to be a farm owned 





*WORDS TO THE WISE. Adjacent (uh- 


ay-sent), adjective. Nearby, lying near, 
rom a Latin word with the same meaning 
—adjacere: ad— “‘near,”’ plus jacere, “to lie.” 
Contiguous (kon-tig-you-us), adjective 
Bordering, lying immediately next to. From 
the Latin contingere, “to touch each 
other”; con-, expressing the idea of “each 
other,” plus tingere “to touch.” The word 
contact has the same roots 
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ANY F ISH TODAY? Boston receives the major part of 
the North Atlantic caich, which is brought to the Boston Fish Pier 
im powerful trawlers like the one shown above. This is the 40-Fathom 
Trawler “Tide.” one of the most modern fishing boats in service. It is 
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UP FROM THE SEA 


Grew Great On Its Shipping 


mile.’ The Census Bureau recognizes 
96 metropolitan areas throughout the 
United States. Within these 96 
areas, there are 93 cities with more 
than 100,000 people each. Half the 
people of the U.S. A. live within 50 
miles of the 93 cities. 


The Industrial Seaboard 


Some of the more important of 
these areas run along the Atlantic 
coast from Maine to Virginia. These 
areas stretch almost in a solid block 
from the cotton mills of the Merri- 
mac River in New Hampshire to the 
government buildings of Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the banks of the Poto- 
mac. People call this crust of cities 
along the Atlantic coast ‘““The Indus- 
trial Seaboard.” 

In last week’s issue of Junior 
Scholastic, you read how Virginia 
makes its living from the land. For 
the next few issues you may read 
how the cities of the Industrial Sea- 
board make their living from ma- 
chines. 

To start off this week, we tell how 
Boston grew up from the sea. Today 
ocean traffic is not so important to 
Boston as it used to be. But Boston 
is a big city because of the ships that 
used to sail from its port. Most of 
these ships were ordinary traders. 
Some were privateers, some slavers. 
Some, even, were pirate ships. 
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In colonial times, it was the custom 
for officials in the mother country, 
(England), to grant “letters of 
marque” to English and American 
shipowners. These “letters of 
marque” entitled the captain of a 
ship to seize ships that were not fly- 
ing the British flag. 

When the American colonies de- 
cided to strike out on their own and 
be free of British rule, leaders of the 
American revolt granted “letters of 
marque” to Boston shipowners, giv- 
ing them permission to seize any 
British ship they might meet. 


Slaves, Rum & Ice 


Another practice of the Boston 
shippers was to carry rum, which 
they made in Medford and Newbury- 
port, to Africa. There they traded 
the rum for slaves. Then they sailed 
the slaves to Louisiana and ex- 
changed them for molasses. The mo- 
lasses was used in New England to 
make more rum. Most of Boston 
frowned upon this sort of trade. 

Boston takes more pride in the en- 
terprise of Frederick Tudor, who car- 
ried a shipload of Boston ice all the 
way to China in 1805. For years, 
Tudor was the only man who sold 
ice to the Orient. 

In the days after the Revolution, 
Boston merchants like Russell, Ami- 
don, Delano, Dana, and Coolidge 





Roy J 


Jacoby 


diesel powered, with nickel-clad, refrigerated holds. This photo, 
taken in Boston Harbor, shows the U.S.S. Constitution (“Old Iron- 
sides”) in the background. It is docked at the Navy Yard, where it 
may be visited during certain hours of the day. 
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made great fortunes in the China 
trade. Do you ever hear of the de- 
scendants of these men today? 

The man who deserves most of 
the credit for these Boston profits 
was an engineer. Donald McKay was 
his name. He designed packet ships 
which brought Boston wheat cargoes 
into port ahead of the boats of other 
cities. The packet ships were still tops 
in 1856 when McKay built the first 
clipper ship, larger and faster than 
anything that floated in those days. 

Boston merchants were so proud 
of the clippers that they offered to 
race any British ship from England 
to China for £20,000. There were 
no British takers. 


Boston Loses to New York 

There are several reasons why the 
glory of those days faded. Boston 
dropped from the head of the parade 
of American cities with the coming 
of the railroad. 

The biggest ships afloat — the 
Queen Mary and the Normandie— 
can pull into Boston Harbor today 
even more easily than they can enter 
New York harbor. Nevertheless, most 
ocean liners prefer to travel down the 
coast to New York where docking is 
as touchy a matter as putting ona 
silk glove. Is it because New York 
is located nearer the center of popu- 
lation? Is it because New Yorkers 
outsmarted Boston bankers in cap- 
turing control of the transconti- 
nental railroads? Is it because more 
and more wheat was grown in the 
mid-west and shipped via the Great 
Lakes down the St. Lawrence? Is it 
because steam shipping captured the 
ocean trade while Boston clung to 
sail? Is it because: 

Boston, having made its pile, 
Rested on its oars a while. 

The answer to all of these ques- 
tions is not a sharp, emphatic 

TES. It is a doubtful, drawn-out 
Y-e-e-e-s, with a lift at the end. 


Taking Long Chances 

There is not space here to explain 
all of these questions. Maybe you can 
figure out the explanations yourself. 
But one, the question about resting 
on the oars a while, is extremely in- 
teresting. 

The merchants of Boston, who 
made its great fortunes and bought 
up most of the land, grew rich and 
powerful by taking long chances. 
When you take long chances and 
win, you win a lot. It is the bold, dar- 
ing way, and during the pioneer days 
of American enterprise, it was the 
way they got things done. 

After a business became well 
established, the businessmen in 


IN BOSTON PUBLIC GARDEN 





Owen Reed 


PIGEON S and people flock to the Boston Public Garden, there to enjoy the well-kept lawns 
and trees. People sit on benches and read and feed the pigeons (of which there seem to be a 
million): or take a ride (10c) in the swan boat (below) which is propelled by a muscular young 
man who sits aft and pumps a bicycle gear which turns paddle wheels. 
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charge of it became more conserva- 
tive in the way they ran it Having 
taken a long chance and won, they 
wanted to play safe. 

That’s what the old Boston mer- 
chants did. Instead of taking more 
chanc®és, they began to look for safe 
ways to invest their money. Then, to 
make sure that their children would 
not recklessly squander their for- 
tunes, the Boston families formed the 
habit of putting their money into 
trust funds. 

The result of this conservative 
policy is that, while Boston has not 
gone backward, it has not moved 
ahead as fast as bold cities like Chi- 
cago, New York, Detroit, and Los 
Angeles. 

The old Boston famiiles, of course, 
no longer dominate the city. The 
Lowells, Cabots, Higginsons, Salton- 
stalls, Perkinses, Adamses, and 
Forbeses have made way for the 
Phelans, Hurleys, Curleys, Kirsteins, 
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Filenes, Olsens, deMenocals, Le Fev- 
res, Pouslands, and Semenenkos. 
Boston today is 25% foreign-born: 
French-Canadian, Irish, Italian, and 
Russian, in the order named. The im- 
migrants and their children are 
mainly responsible for operating the 
6,400 factories in the Boston area. 
These factories employ 10% of the 
population. The factory workers en- 
gage in 250 different industries; the 
raw materials they handle include 
leather, wool, cotton, paper,.copper, 
high grade steel, flour, sugar, and 
rubber. 

The old families continue among 
the chief owners of Boston, but the 
Irish are now the main governors. 
One Massachusetts senator is Henry 
Cabot Lodge, a progressive Republi- 
can. The other senator is David I. 
Walsh, one of the first and finest of 
Boston’s Irish leaders. 

Most state officials, like Walsh, are 
Irish, Democrats, and Roman Catho- 
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lics. Boston's present mayor is young 
Maurice J. Tobin, an earnest leader, 
interested in the New Deal and in 
good government 


Good Place to Live 

Is Boston a good city to live in or 
near? Indeed, it is one of the best. 

Education? Boston has it galore, 
and tops it off with Harvard (oldest 
college in the country), and M.LT. 
(best technical college in the coun- 
try). The Boston Public Library, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and the 
Boston Art Museum are world-fa- 
mous institutions. 

Sports and recreation? Boston’s 
many beaches relieve the strain of 
the hot summer season. Parks and 
playgrounds are well attended, but 
3Zoston, like all America: cities, 
needs more of them. Boston is one of 
the best baseball cities in the coun- 
try, supporting two major league 
teams. Autumn sends football crowds 
pouring into the college stadiums. 
And when winter comes, they turn 
their attention to the scrappy hockey 
games in the Boston Arena. 

Churches? The early development 
of the Congregational and Unitarian 
churches in America centered in Bos- 
ton. The Christian Science Church 
has its headquarters there. Most Bos- 
tonians today are Roman Catholics. 

Books, magazines and newspa- 
pers? No other American city pro- 
duced so great a literary circle as 
Boston did with Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, and 
Lowell. The Atlantic Monthly of 
Boston has been an aristocrat among 
American magazines for 75 years. 
The Christian Science Monitor is one 
of the great newspapers of the world. 
Your own textbooks can show you 
how high are the standards of the 
publishing houses of Ginn & Co., 
Houghton Mifflin Company, and Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company 


Watch & Ward Society 

Boston, with its great tradition of 
good writing and people who appre- 
ciate it, supports many book stores. 
Yet there are some books, on sale 
everywhere else in the United States, 
which are banned in Boston. Sinclair 
Lewis, Julia Peterkin, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Conrad Aiken, H. G. Wells, 
Theodore Dreiser, Beverley Nichols 
and Leon Feuchtwanger are among 
the modern writing giants who have 
works on Boston’s forbidden list 

An organization called the Watch 
and Ward Society decides what books 
and plays are fit for Bostonians 

When a play is banned, some near- 
by town is only too glad to receive 
it. The play opens there, and the 
theatre-loving Bostonians flock to 


see it. 
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Owen Kee! 


Filene’s modern, air-conditioned store sells Bostonians whatever they want 


Lives Worth Living 


Edward A. Filene 


DWARD A. FILENE was a ship- 
E ping clerk when he first thought 
of giving away a million dollars. He 
worked with his brother and father in 
a small Boston shop which they opened 
in 1881. The firm of William Filene 
Sons’ Co. became one of the largest de- 
partment stores in the world. 

As head of the great Filene’s store, 
Mr. Filene made money head over 
heels. But his fame was not based on 
the fact that he was a successful busi- 
nessman. It was what Mr. Filene did 
beyond running his successful business 
that gained him world-wide renown. 

Mr. Filene was inspired with the be- 
lief that everyone willing to work 
should have a good living, and that the 
only way they could have a good living 
was to learn how to look out for them- 
selves and their money. 

To encourage people to look out for 
themselves and to use their money 
wisely he promoted the idea of credit 
unions. He lived to see 2,000 credit 
unions established, and just before his 
death last year, he was elected the first 
president of the Credit Union National 
Association. 


Depositors Are Owners 


A credit union is a bank in which the 
depositors are the owners. A credit 
union usually starts out on a small 
scale, with perhaps only 25 or 30 peo- 
ple in the community. Each person 
buys a share of the credit union, which 
gives the organization a fund to start 
out on. Members (the shareholders or 
owners) may borrow money from the 
credit union by merely signing an ap- 
plication for it. Money may be bor- 
rowed for a short period of time (one 
month), or for a longer period. 

Another belief of Mr. Filene was that 
every business should give first consid- 


eration to the needs of the consumers. 

Tocarry out his idea of better service 
for the consumers, Mr. Filene gave a 
great deal of his money and his time to 
promoting the consumers co-operative 
movement in the United States. Many 
communities now have co-op stores. 
Like credit unions, these are owned by 
the people who buy there. Hundreds of 
people in the community get together 
and organize their own store. The 
money the store makes is used to im- 
prove the store and pay dividends 
(profits) to the members. 


Faced Criticism 


Many businessmen admired Mr. Fi- 
lene for his courage in promoting co- 
ops and credit unions. Many others 
criticized him for wanting to change 
things. Mr. Filene’s argument was that 
things were changing regardless of 
what businessmen desired, and that 
businessmen should keep up with the 
times. 

These are the major works of this 
small, persistent merchant of ideas. He 
was born in Salem, Mass., in 1860, son 
of a Jewish immigrant from Poland. 
His early life was spent in building a 
store which would give customers the 
most for their money. His later life was 
devoted to the fight for law, peace, and 
democracy in the world’s affairs. 

A lifelong bachelor, he was lonely in 
his fight, and he was often discouraged. 
He was honored by a dozen societies, 
by the governments of France, Aus- 
tria, and Italy, and by one university. 
But his honors meant less to him than 
the proof by a million Americans that 
his ideas can be made to work. He 
called himself an “unsuccessful mil- 
lionaire,” because most of the world 
did not share his belief that poverty 
and war could be licked. , 
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England and France 
Give In to Germany 


Neville Chamberlain, Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, was so nervous 
last week that he forgot to open his 
umbrella as he walked along the sta- 
tion platform in the rain on his way to 
Chancelor Hitler’s house in Berchtes- 
gaden in Germany. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain was 
not the only nervous person in Europe 
last week. In England and on the con- 
tinent people shuddered at the thought 
of what would happen if Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain’s mission failed. 

Did it fail? 

Chamberlain went to see Hitler to 
talk to him about a possible way of 
avoiding war between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Hitler and Chamberlain had tea to- 


the British Cabinet agreed to Hitler’s 
demands, and then invited the Pre- 
mier of France, Edouard Daladier, to 
fly over to London to give the French 
government’s point of view. 

France, too, agreed to let Hitler have 
his way. 

When the announcement of this deal 
was made public on Sunday, Sept. 18, 
the world was shocked. But most 
shocked of all were the Czechs and 
their President Eduard Benes. Presi- 
dent Benes, at first, could not believe 
it. France and England, along with the 
United States, had made Czechoslo- 
vakia out of the World War. (See Sept. 
17th Junior Scholastic, p. 17.) Why 
were France and England now giving 
in so completely to the demands of 
Hitler? 

They did it mainly because neither 
country was willing to risk a war to 
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Christian Science Moniter 


This map shows that the German-speaking people are not the only minority group in Czecho- 
s!avakia. By using the key, you will see that Magyars (Hungarians) and Poles are also a con- 
siderable part of the population. They have been talking about becoming a part of Poland and 
Hungary. The white area is where the Czechs and Slevs are 80% or more of the population. 


gether, and then, with only one other 
person in the room (an interpreter, 
since neither spoke the other’s lan- 
guage), they talked for almost three 
hours. 

At the end of the talk, Chamberlain 
flew back to England, and reported to 
the British Cabinet on the things Hit- 
ler said must be done if Germany was 
not to invade Czechoslovakia. 

Hitler demanded that Czechoslo- 
vakia cede to Germany all the terri- 
tory where Germans number 75% or 
more of the population. Where the 
German population was less than 75% 
but more than 50%, Hitler demanded 
that special states be created inside 
Czechoslovakia. Hitler also demanded 
that Czechoslovakia give up her alli- 
ances with Russia and France. 


Prime Minister Chamberlain and 
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save Czechoslovakia. 


France and England, both well pre- 
pared for war now, might be willing to 
risk a war if they were sure Hitler in- 
tended to conquer the rest of the Dan- 
ube valley. But, if Sudeten areas in 
Czechoslovakia were all that Hitler 
wanted, he could have them. 

But next month or next year will 
Hitler be demanding more? Many peo- 
ple say that he will be. Hitler, in his 
own book, says Germany must have 
more. Better stop him now before it is 
too late, Czechs and their sympathiz- 
ers are saying. 

On the other hand, there are people 
who say that it is only right that 
Czechoslovakian territory where Ger- 
mans live should be under German 
control. There are also Germans in 
northern Italy and in western Poland, 


but Hitler is not interested in them 
now. He and Premier Mussolini of 
Italy have an understanding that the 
Germans in Italy are to stay a part of 
Italy. 

We repeat the question asked in the 
third paragraph: Did Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s mission fail? 

From Czechoslovakia’s point of view 
it failed. From Germany’s it succeed- 
ed. From France’s and England’s, and 
the whole of Europe, was it success or 
failure? 

There are two opinions about this: 
Some say it was a failure, no matter 
how you look at it, because to give in 
to Germany is only to encourage Hit- 
ler to threaten to take more. 

Some say it was a success, because 
it is worth any price to avoid war. 

As we go to press, the government 
of Czechoslovakia is deciding whether 
to give in to the German-English- 
French demand. 

Russia, Czechoslovakia’s ally, is 
not obligated to help Czechoslovakia 
unless France helps. These are the 
terms of the Czech-Russian treaty. 
Between the time we write this and 
the time you read it four days will 
elapse, time enough for many things 
to happen. 


German Refugees 
Seek Haven in U. S. A. 


Refugees are piling into the U.S. A. 
from Europe and our immigration of- 
ficers, who look after the comings and 
goings of foreigners, are puzzled. 

It used to be that the U. S. A. cried, 
“Welcome, stranger!” to every new- 
comer to this land. Then, when land 
and jobs began to grow scarce, Con- 
gress set up a quota, allowing only a 
certain number to come in from each 
country. The number we will admit 
from Germany (including Austria) is 
27,370 a year. This figure was fixed by 
the law Congress passed. 

This year, for the first time since 
Adolf Hitler became dictator of Ger- 
many in 1933, there are more than 
27,370 Germans who wish to come to 
America. For the period of twelve 
months following July 1,°1933, there 
were 4,392 German immigrants. The 
next year there were 5,210. In the three 
following years, up to last July, there 
were 6,346; 10,895; and 11,917. 

These Germans are refugees. They 
are not coming here to seek a fortune. 
They are coming for the same reason 
the first Americans came over—be- 
cause of religious persecution. Seven- 
ty-five percent of the German refu- 
gees are Jews; 25 percent Christians. 

Before they can enter, they must 
show that they have enough money to 
live on, and that some American citi- 
zen will be responsible for their care. 

The refugee problem is so serious 
that a special conference was held in 
Geneva during the summer, to which 
all the nations except Germany and 
Italy sent delegates. 

But this conference did not solve 
the problem. The nations were not 
willing to take in more refugees. 


Turn page for more Headline News 
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England Sets An Example 
In Labor Relations 


From January, 1933, to January, 
1938, American working men called a 
great many strikes. The number of 
working days lost, says our govern- 
ment, were as many as if 361,000 men 
were to be idle for a whole year. There 
are 20 times that many men without 
work in this country today, and they 
are not on strike. Nevertheless, the 
idleness caused by strikes is as big a 
problem as unemployment caused by 
business failures. 

President Roosevelt wondered why 
our country seemed to have more 
strikes than England. Therefore, he 
asked a commission of six men and 
two women to visit England, where 
they do not have so many strikes. 
These eight people represented em- 
ployers, working men, and the general 
public. They have returned to the 
United States, and have made reports 
about English labor relationships. 


Co-operative Spirit 

They said that the main reason why 
there are fewer strikes in England is 
because the English employers and the 
English public have a friendly atti- 
tude toward labor unions. They accept 
bargaining between employers and 
labor unions as the normal thing to do. 
English employers don’t try to dodge 
collective bargaining, or to break up 
labor unions. 

Most strikes in the United States 
were called during the past five years 
because employers refused to bargain 
with union leaders. 

Perhaps labor unions and employ- 
ers’ organizations get along in England 
because they are used to each other. 
They have more years of bargaining 
experience than Americans have. 

The report says that trouble is likely 
to occur unless both employers and 
labor are well organized. In propor- 
tion to the number of its people, Eng- 
land has more than twice as many 
union members as the U.S.A. Great 
Britain has over 5,000,000 union mem- 
bers in its population of 44,000,000. 
The U.S.A. has about 6,000,000 union 
members among 130,000,000 people. 

A third of England’s eligible work- 
ers are union members. Less than a 
sixth of those eligible in the United 
States carry a union card. 

Another advantage England has 
over the U.S.A. is that most of its 
unions pull together. Here, bad blood 
flows between our two big national 
unions, the C.I.O. and the A.F.ofL. 

President Roosevelt, speaking of the 
report, praised English employers and 
employees for their co-operative spirit. 
He added: “Collective bargaining (in 
England) is an accepted fact, and he- 
cause of this the machinery which ° «r- 
ries it out is functioning.” 

The President thus made it clear that 
similar co-operation on the part of em- 
ployers and employees, and the accep- 
tance of collective bargaining by em- 
ployers, would improve American 
conditions. 
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FLASH! A NEW RECORD 


August 27, 1938. Bonneville Salt 
Flats, Utah. Captain George Eyston 
wheels his 7-ton Thunderbolt racing 
car to the starting line of a 13-mile 
stretch. Zing! The Thunderbolt roars 
to 345.49 miles an hour. A new record! 

September 15, 1938. Bonneville Salt 
Flats. John R. Cobb, English fur 
broker, steers a 3% ton Railton racer 
to the start of a four and a half mile 
stretch setting a record of 350.2! 

September 16, 1938. Bonneville Salt 
Flats. The Thunderbolt is back on the 
track, out to regain the speed crown 
lost yesterday to the Railton. Thunder- 
bolt’s nose, formerly square, has been 
made round. It has dropped its giant 
tail fin. Zwoosh! Thunderbolt howls 
across the salt at 357.5. A new record! 

“My compliments to Captain Eys- 
ton,” said John Cobb. “Railton was 
built to reach only 350 miles an hour.” 





Do Not Open Uniil 
Christmas, 6938 


Three great men have each written 
a letter for someone to read 5,000 years 
from now. All three are winners of the 
Nobel Prize. One, Thomas Mann, is a 
novelist. The others, Albert Einstein 
and Robert A. Millikan, are scientists. 
Their letters are buried in a Time Cap- 
sule, sunk fifty feet by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company in the grounds at the New 
York World’s Fair. Messages will be 
left all over the world to tell future 
generations how to find the Time Cap- 
sule, at latitude 40° 44’ 34.089” north 
and longitude 73° 50’ 43.842” west 


Write Yours Now! 


You have until Oct. 15 to send in 
your paper of 500 words in answer to 
the Junior Scholastic contest, details 
of which are on P. 16, Sept. 17th issue. 








to suffer for it. 


in goodness and in grace. 


they reached Boston. 


READING FOR KEEPS 


Score Yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against the key on page 14. Don’t look now. 


(I.) If the following statements are true, mark them with a T. If false, 
mark them F. All are answered in “Sentence of Death.” Score 5 each. 
{[ ] The Puritans believed that man was born sinful and was bound 
{[ ] The Quakers believed that it was possible for anyone to live 
{ ] Marmaduke wanted to go to Boston to demonstrate how wrong 
were the laws against the Quakers. 
{ ] The Stevensons expected to be thrown in jail the day after 


{ ] Jonathan Coleman was a Quaker. 


(II.) Match the words in the left column with the words in the right 








My score 








column. Use the spaces between parentheses in the right column to write 
the numbers of the words on the left. If there is no word in the left to match 
a word on the right, put an X in the space. A number may be written in 
more than one space. There is one number which does not go into any 
space. (Score three points each.) 


1. Saltonstall ( ) Elephant Boy 

2. Hawthorn blossoms ( ) Ice 

3. McKay ( ) Mayor 

4. Filene ( ) Eyelashes 

5. Kipling ( ) Old Boston Family 

6. Olivia de Havilland ( ) Packet Ships, Clippers 
7. Tudor ( ) Senator 

8. Blackstone ( ) Credit Unions 

9. Walsh ( ) U.S. Postage Stamps 
10. Tobin ( ) China 


My score 





(III.) What did the President’s commission find was the outstanding 
difference between labor relations in Great Britain and in the U.S.A.? 
(Score 20.) 


My score 





(IV.) Below are five sets of words. The first word in each set, the word 
in italics, has a meaning which is close to only one of the words which fol- 
low the colon. Draw a line under the word in each set which has the mean- 
ing nearest to the word in italics. (Score five points each.) 


contiguous: dangerous, infectious, touching, fiery. 
adjacent: neighboring, thrown, exclamatory, billboard. 
ketch: tomato, boat, grab, receive. 
refute: deceive, run, tune, contradict. 
tolerant: forbearing, bigoted, fanatic, vindictive. 
My score ———— 
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$30 Every Thursday 


Californians Must Decide Whether to Give 
Generous Pensions to “The Old Folks” 


Keep your eyes on California next 
month when election day comes. Cali- 
fornia voters will vote “yes” or “no” 
on a plan to give every unemployed 
person, 50 years of age or over, $30 
every Thursday. 

The plan is for the State of Califor- 
nia to give every eligible person $30, 
not in United States dollars, but in 30 
one-dollar warrants. All the people 
who would receive these warrants 
from the State on Thursday, would 
have to spend them before the follow- 
ing Thursday. Then they would re- 
ceive $30 worth of new warrants. 

People could spend the warrants 
from the State the same way they 
spend money. For instance, imagine 
you are 50 years old and unemployed 
and have lived in California at least 
five years. 


Must Affix Stamps 


On Thursday of this week you will 
receive 30 one-dollar warrants. You 
get in your car and drive around to 
the filling station and buy $1 worth of 
gas, paying for it with one of your one- 
dollar warrants. 

The filling-station owner now has it. 
If he spends it (perhaps at the grocery 
store) before the next Thursday comes 
around, he will save himself 2 cents, 
because part of the plan (the impor- 
tant part) is this: all storekeepers, 
landlords and other merchants who 
have warrants in their possession on 
Thursday of each week must affix a 2- 
cent special tax stamp on the back of 
the warrant. 

Every Thursday, whoever holds 
warrants must stick a 2-cent stamp on 
each one. Merchants will have to buy 
these stamps from the State, paying 
good U.S. money for them. 

At the end of a year, each one-dollar 
warrant will have 52 2-cent stamps 
stuck to it, for a total of $1.04. The 
State will then redeem the year-old 
warrant for $1 in U.S. currency, and 
use the extra 4 cents to pay the ex- 
penses of running the plan. 

Will the plan work? President 
Roosevelt calls it “fantastic.” Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Social 
Security Board, says it will cost Cali- 
fornia $1,315,766,400 a year — taking 
an average of $625 from every Cali- 
fornian who has a job. 

Would California storekeepers and 
merchants accept the warrants? If the 
law required them to accept warrants, 
would they have one price for custom- 
ers who bought with warrants and a 
lower price for customers who bought 
with cash? Wou:d the warrants be like 
“hot potatoes,” with merchants trying 
to unload them before the Thursday 
deadline? 

These are just a few of the questions 
California voters should be asking. 
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Would prices of everything in Cali- 
fornia go zooming sky high? Store- 
keepers would certainly add the cost 
of the stamps to the price of their mer- 
chandise. The $1,315,766,400 every year 
would have to come from somebody’s 
pocketbook. Whose would it be? The 
consumers of California would pay it 
in the form of taxes and high prices. 

The $30 a week plan is a variation of 
the Townsend plan which Townsend- 
ites tried to put through Congress. The 
Townsend plan would pay every per- 
son in the United States 60 years of 
age or over $200 a month. 

There are various other plans for 
giving money to old people. Why do 
you suppose we are having such a 
vogue for these plans? 


Five Reasons For It 
First of all, you must remember that 
there are 13 million unemployed in the 
United States. It is hard for a person 








Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 


Look What California Started! 


in the prime of life to find a job. A 
person over 40 has a tougher time than 
any young person. After 50 or 60, an 
unemployed person cannot get a job 
unless he works for himself. 

Second, many of the old people are 
not able to work. 

Third, many of them worked hard 
during their youth and middle age, 
saved enough to see them through old 
age, and lost their savings in 1929. 

Fourth, Americans live longer than 
they used to. One-fourth of us are now 
over 45. Forty years ago only one out 
of six was that old. In the same period, 
the number over 60 grew from 6.4% to 
9.1%. 

Fifth (and this is a new reason this 
year), young people are demanding 
old age pensions for their parents. The 
young people say they can’t afford to 
get married as long as they have to 
support the old folks. 

Old age pensions are not something 
new. European countries have paid 
them since 1870. Montana has paid 


people over 70 pensions of $25 a month 
since 1923. What is new about old age 
pensions is that there is now a wide 
demand for big ones. The Townsend 
plan is the best known example. Town- 
sendites (people who belong to the 
Townsend clubs which promote the 
plan) tried to get Congress to give 
$200 per month to every person 60 or 
over. To have done this would have 
thrown our whole national economy 
out of gear. 

The Townsend plan, though it was 
turned down by Congress, did have one 
good effect. It made Congress and the 
public realize that our country needs 
better social security laws. The result 
was that Congress passed the Social 
Security Act. This was three years ago. 

The Social Security Act provides 
two kinds of pensions for old people. 

One kind of pension is a retirement 
benefit for people over 65 who have 
been employed in industry or com- 
merce since 1936. These people, begin- 
ning in 1942, will receive $10 to $85 a 
month, depending on how much they 
have earned. 

The other kind of pension is paid 
partly by the state and partly by the 
federal government to any needy per- 
son over 65. The U.S. treasury agrees 
to pay half up to $30 a month, but the 
size of the pension depends on the 
state. At present, $20 a month is about 
the average for old age pensions under 
the Social Security Act. 


Try Your Arithmetic 

The difference between $20 a month 
for people over 65 and $120 a month 
for people over fifty can be figured this 
way: 5.9% of us are over 65; 18.6% are 
over 50. Multiply 20 by 5.9. Multiply 
120 by 18.5. The products, $118 and 
$2,232, tell you how much money each 
plan takes every month for every hun- 
dred people in the state where the plan 
is tried. 

One argument for the $30 every 
Thursday plan is that people will have 
more money to buy, and their buying 
will put our factories to work. The 
answer to this argument is that the 
money the old folks spend will sim- 
ply be taken away in taxes from the 
younger folks who are working. 

Another argument is that the old 
folks who are working will retire and 
give their jobs to the young people, 
and thus end unemployment. But there 
are not many jobs that will change 
hands this way. 


Our Production Limit 

Another point to consider is that our 
farms and mills, working full steam 
with nobody out of a job, are not able 
to produce much more than 100 bil- 
lion dollars worth of goods a year, ac- 
cording to the Brookings Institution. 
Thirty dollars every Thursday for 
people over 50 would take $34,819,200,- 
000 of that $100 billion. One-fifth of 
our population, without working, 
would be taking one-third of our in- 
come. 

Does it look to you as though politi- 
cians are simply using the slogan “$30 
every Thursday” just to gather votes? 
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Illustration by Manning De V. Lee 


entence of Death 


H INTRODUCTION 


ERE is a story of a young Quaker girl 
named Margaret Stevenson, and her Quaker 
friends who lived in Boston in the early 
days of our history. It is hard for us to be- 
lieve now, but in those times there were 
many people in Boston .who hated and 
feared the kindly Quakers. They called 
these Quakers “witches” and “demons” be- 
cause they did not have the same faith as 
other Bostonians. 

In fact, the character, Margaret Steven- 
son is modeled after a real person named 
Mary Dyer. The story of Mary Dyer is a 
sadder one than Margaret's story, though. 
Mary Dyer was older than Margaret, and 
she had a grown son. The son saved her 
from the gallows, just as Margaret is saved 
in this story. But Mary Dyer returned once 
again to Boston, and this time she was hung. 


Margaret Stevenson was born in England, 
where she was left an orphan at an early age. 
She came to America as a servant in the 
household of the Whigpens—a cruel family 
who treated her badly. After eight years of 
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servitude, she ran away from the Whigpens, 
and met a group of Quakers. One of their 
most important members turned out to be 
her uncle, Marmaduke Stevenson. Margaret 
decided to join his group, and soon she ac- 
cepted the Quaker faith. On a journey north 
of Boston with her uncle, Margaret met a 
young boy, Jonathan Coleman, who became 
her friend, though he was not a Quaker. 

As the story opens, Margaret and Marma- 
duke are in Salem, banished from Boston 
because they were spreading the Quaker 
faith. The fanatical magistrates in Boston, 
not content with the punishments inflicted 
on Quakers, were passing laws every month 
more and more severe against them. Mar- 
garet and Marmaduke, distressed at the 
attitude Boston is taking against the Quak- 
ers, are anxious to go to Boston to convince 
the people how foolish and unjust these 
laws are. When the magistrates pass the 
most dreadful law of all—the sentence of 
death for all banished Quakers who return 
to Boston—Margaret and Marmaduke are 
determined to go to Boston in spite of the 
danger involved for them . . 





In a Boston courtroom: Margaret Steven- 
son, a Quaker girl, receives the sentence of 
death from the Governor of Massachusetts. 


UICKLY penetrating the wil- 
derness, quickly by barque 
and ketch along the coast, 

came the news to Salem: “Boston 
hath passed the sentence of death 
against all Quakers who return after 
banishment.” 

Marmaduke Stevenson and the 
other people in Salem of his faith 
were at Quaker meeting when the 
news came. It seemed to Marmaduke 
Stevenson to speak direct to him. He 
rose and spoke. 

“Then I must go and face that 
bloody law. Far away in Barbados 
the call came to me ‘Go to Boston,’ 
and now it comes again.” 

“I must also go,” Margaret said 
quietly. “It lieth upon me in love to 
the souls of those that dwell there.” 

Solemnly and with tears their 
fiends in Sdlem made them ready. 
William Robinson, a Quaker friend, 
had already gone to Boston and there 
been thrown into jail. This made 
Margaret and Marmaduke more 
eager to go to Boston, also. 

They went not by boat, for no boat 
would take them. All captains and 
shipowners knew that fines or im- 
prisonment would be their lot if they 
landed any Quakers within the juris- 
diction. So they traveled on foot 
through the early budding forest. 
Friends in Salem went with them a 
morning’s journey — half fearing, 
half envious of these two under so 
grave a concern. At noon the friends 
returned, and Marmaduke and Mar- 
garet went toward Boston alone. 
wometimes for hours they walked in 
silence; again they sang together. 
Fear was not with them, only a great 
solemnity. 

In Boston they knocked at the 
house of friends to whom they had 
introduction from Salem. It was plain 
that they received the pilgrims from 
duty. They feared starvation in the 
wilderness if they “harbored Quak- 
ers.” 

“Be not afraid of us,” said Marma- 
duke. “We will not need lodging after 
tonight. And we will leave thee early 
in the morning, before we are 
known.” 

“Not need lodging after tonight.” 
The friends knew what this meant. 
And in great pity found their cour- 
age to take them in. At dawn, having 
breakfasted, Margaret and Marma- 
duke went out. They parted. “We can 
meet here at the edge of the Common 


This story is from “Uncharted Ways,” 
by Caroline Dale Snedeker, and is re- 
printed by permission of Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, publishers, New 
York, Copyright, 1935. 
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tonight, if both are free,” Marma- 
duke said. He was determined not to 
drag Margaret with him into prison. 
If she went, she must go herself. 

At mid-morning Margaret met an 
Irish servant girl carrying a lovely 
baby and stopped to talk to her. She 
took the baby in her arms, so rosy; 
it was beating its little hands up and 
down for happiness. 

“And who be ye?” the girl asked. 

Margaret told h’.- aame, which the 
girl, a newcomer from Ireland, did 
not recognize. 


ministers of the churches knew per- 
fectly well the presence of these two 
Quakers, knew where they were 
lodged, but they stayed their hand, 
hoping against hope that the two 
would leave town. 

Saturday evening came, and at six 
o’clock there settled upon Boston the 
silence of the Sabbath peace. 

Next morning Marmaduke went to 
the new North Church, Margaret to 
the old South, which she knew of 
old. She seated herself in the back, 


there was no original sin, but rather 
that every child could know God! 
For the first few moments the con- 
gregation were frozen still with as- 
tonishment. Then they were furious, 
People climbed over pews to get at 
her, pew doors slammed. The turmoil 
could be heard far down the street. 
Margaret was half carried, half 
dragged through the streets, into a 
sudden darkness. She heard the clang 
of a big door. She was in the jail. 
She was in a dim room of stone, 
There was her uncle Mar- 





“Whar be ye a-stayin’ 
and for what did ye come 
to town?” 

“I am staying nowhere 


A Story of Persecution in Boston 
By Caroline Dale Snedeker 


maduke, and who beside 
him but William Robinson. 
It had come—it had come 
at last! She was bearing 





at present,” said Margaret. 
“T am come to bear witness to the 
Inner Light of God in all men’s 
hearts.” 

“Inner Light,” repeated the girl, 
staring. “Ye’re not one o’ those Inner 
Light Quakers, I’ll be hopin’?” 

“Yea, so they call me,’ Margaret 
said steadily. 

With a scream the girl snatched 
the baby from Margaret’s arms and 
fled up the street, shouting, “Quaker 
witch—Quaker witch!” 

The incident took away Margaret’s 
courage. Not until noontime did she 
dare to speak to anyone again. Then 
it was to two women washing at a 
creek. But when she tried to talk of 
her message they bade her begone. 
At evening she met Marmaduke at 
the appointed place. 

“T have found friends,” he told her, 
“who are unafraid and insist on our 
staying with them.” 

Here they remained for six days. 
They could not hold any meetings 
but talked solemnly with the single 
individuals who were brave enough 
to listen. They gathered from these 
frightened people how eager they 
were for the fresh faith. With every 
such talk Margaret felt her purpose 
stronger and surer. 

The Governor, the Secretary, the 
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the humblest place. In they came, the 
folk she remembered so well. How 
changed was John Norton, the min- 
ister. Very old, he seemed to the 
young Margaret. His faced lined and 
anxious. He preached two hours and 
a half. 

He was really an eloquent preach- 
er, beloved and respected by his flock, 
but this morning he chose to preach 
of the wiles of Satan and the nearness 
of hell—the inherent badness of 
every man, woman, and child. 

Margaret had been tiniid when she 
first entered. It seemed to her that 
she could not so forget her humble 
position as to speak before these 
grave folk. Her old servanthood 
came stealing back upon her. But at 
the pronouncements of these fearful 
untruths her heart took fire. As John 
Norton finished she rose from her 
pew and began in a clear swift voice 
to refute him. 

“The speaking out in meeting” was 
not so outrageous in those days as it 
seems now to us. It was the custom 
for respected members of the church 
to rise and discuss theology and con- 
science, but this! To rise in John Nor- 
ton’s church, a slip of a girl, and tell 
him to his face that he had spoken 
untruths about the living God—that 


witness against the cruel 
law. She was dazed but very glad. 

It was not an idle time there in the 
close prison. Robinson and Stevenson 
wrote letters to the Boston Court 
pleading with them to revoke the 
law. The long hours were not bitter 
to these prisoners. Sometimes they 
sat in silence together. Sometimes 
they told each other their dreams by 
night or their waking dreams They 
were far more occupied with the 
Love of God, before Whom they were 
so shortly to appear, than with the 
hatred of their persecutors. 

It was these persecutors, the men 
in power in Boston, who suffered, be- 
ing at their wits’ end to know what 
to do; and the majority of the folk, 
both in Boston and the Colony, were 
against them. For outside the prison 
Boston was seething. People in 
groups on the street corners, people 
meeting at each other’s houses, com- 
mittees meeting with ministers of the 
churches, some angrily defending the 
Court, others yet more angrily de- 
fending the Quakers. The taking off 
of two high-minded men like Steven- 
son and Robinson made opposition 
enough, but the possible killing of a 
woman created a buzz of excitement. 

Jn the ninth day of their impris- 
onment they were brought to trial. 








With a scream the servant girl snatched the baby from Margaret’s arms... 
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Passing strange it seemed to Mar- 
garet to walk through Boston streets 
with the tall shuffling soldiers about 
her. Passing strange to be brought 
into the low-ceiled, crowded court- 


room. 

She saw the Governor sitting there. 
He was nervous. His voice was shrill. 
He stood almost alone in this affair, 
and he knew it. 

“Take off their hats,” he snapped 
as Robinson and Stevenson entered 
Quaker fashion with their hats on. 

“Shall such jacks as ye disturb the 
peace of our city?” cried out one in 
the room. 

“Mind ye, mind ye,” answered 
Robinson gravely. “It is not for put- 
ting on our hats that we suffer.” 

There followed solemn questions 
and answers. Stevenson and Robin- 
son asked to read aloud their letters 
of defense, but were refused. 

Then the Governor said: 

“We have made many laws to keep 
ye Quakers from among us. Neither 
whipping nor imprisonment, nor cut- 
ting off of ears, nor banishment on 
pain of death doth keep ye away. We 
desire not the death of any of you.” 

Then, straightway upon this, he 
pronounced the sentence of death 
upon both men. 

Margaret awakened as out of a 
lream. The Governor was speaking 
to her. 

“Are ye the same Margaret Ste- 
venson that was here before and 
banished by the Court?” 

“T am the same,” Margaret heard 
her own voice answering. 

“You will own yourself a Quaker, 
will you not?” 

“T own myself reproachfully so 
‘alled.”” 

“Hearken now, you shall be led to 
the place from whence you came and 
from thence to the place of execution, 
to be hanged on the gallows until you 
are dead.”’ 

“The Lord’s will be done,” said 
Margaret. 

“Take her away, Marshal,” com- 
manded the Governor. 

Suddenly a flood of gladness filled 
all her mind. 

“Yea, joyfully, I go,” she answered 
in a voice which no one who heard it 
ever forgot. 

Then, as if all at once, they were 
in the dark prison place again. 

As the day darkened, the people 
gathered in a great crowd about the 
prison. Robinson and Stevenson were 
hustled and bustled into a sort of 
dungeon. Margaret was left alone in 
the room. She stood at the window, 
holding to the bars and looking out on 
the tumbled prison yard. 

In the meantime Jonathan Cole- 
man, Margaret’s friend, was hurry- 
ing through the forests from Salis- 
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bury, where he had just heard of the 
Quaker persecution and the impris- 
onment of Margaret. Finally he 
reached Boston, and during the night 
found the jail. He hurried inside the 
jail yard, where the moon was shin- 
ing like day. Suddenly at one of the 
windows he saw a figure standing 
white in the moonlight. He ran to it. 
It was Margaret. 

“Margaret,” he called sharply— 
brokenly, “Margaret! I have come to 
save you. You must not die.” 

They stood silent for a while, then 
Margaret asked, “But how can thou 
save me? They have condemned me 
in the Court.” 

“I shall plead with the Governor, 
and,” he added with low intensity, 
“my pleading shall not be without 
power.” 

“But there is so little time. We 
have only a few hours to live.” 

“Oh, God, help me,” prayed Jona- 
than and left her quickly. 

He had but entered the street when 
a voice called, “Halt, who goes 
there?” 

“IT am Jonathan Coleman,” he an- 
swered out of breath. “I have come 
to see Governor Endicott.” 





It was the watch, carrying his lan- 
tern, whose light showed faint in the 
moonlight. 

“Tt’s no time to see the Governor,” 
he growled. “Be ye crazy?” 

“No, Iam not. lam coming to plead 
for the life of Margaret Stevenson. I 
have the right to plead now, for the 
time is short.” 

The watch, who was a kindly man, 
relented. “Look ye, young man,” he 
said, “I’ll do better nor, lead ye to the 
Governor. I'll lead ye to his worship 
John Winthrop, Governor of Connec- 
ticut, who hath come today all the 
way from his state to plead for them 
and especially for the woman.” 

The watch started forthwith up the 
street, Jonathan following him. A 
moment later they were thumping 
on a closed door. A grave face at once 
looked from an upper window. John 
Winthrop, fully dressed was spend- 
ing the night in prayer. 





A moment more Jonathan was 
with him, 

“Yea, I will go with you,” was his 
ready answer. “Ye do but give me 
excuse. Last night I pleaded with 
Governor Endicott, but in vain. I will 
go again with you. I will plead as on 
my bare knees. They must not kill 
these men and that ianocent young 
girl.” 

Winthrop and Coleman went to 
the Governor’s mansion, where their 
plea was wrathfully refused. “These 
filthy Quakers come always—again, 
again. Death alone can cure them— 
death alone,” the Governor shouted 
at them, stamping his foot. “Now, out 
of my house, both of ye. Out of my 
house!”’ 

They were in the street again, but 
Jonathan had not given up. 

“I must do more. I won’t give up. 
Tell me where to go now.” 

“Go to Joseph Temple, a man of 
great influence in Boston,” was Win- 
throp’s answer. “He is lodged, I 
think, out in North Boston.” 

“Go with me,” urged Jonathan. 
“There is no time to lose.” 

It seemed an eternity to Jonathan 
ere they reached Temple’s house. 
Temple was at first rather hopeless 
about it. “I pleaded an hour yester- 
day,” he said. “I told the Governor if 
he would spare them I would take 
them out of the jurisdiction and keep 
them and support them for the rest 
of their lives. I can hardly go again.” 

“Tt is life and death, sir,” said Jon- 
athan. “The very awkwardness of 
your second coming will help. Oh, 
what has pride to do with it?” 

And Temple at once put on his hat 
and started for the Governor’s. 

As they came down into the town 
again they were aware of crowds in 
the streets. People pouring in from 
everywhere. Some toward the Com- 
mon, others toward the jail. Jona- 
than caught the arm of a hurrying 
man. 

“Tell me, for God’s sake, what is 
doing?” he asked. 

“The darned sheriff's tryin’ to get 
the best o’ us,” the man answered. 
“He’s set the hangin’ two hours 
earlier so we'd all miss seein’ it.” 

Jonathan rushed onward toward 
the jail, but he did not reach it, for 
the prisoners were already on the 
road to the gallows on the Common. 
Jonathan met them halfway. Mar- 
garet was walking between her uncle 
and Robinson, hand in hand with 
them. 

They were surrounded by a strong 
guard of soldiers. And with a density 
of people that filled the lane to suffo- 
cation. A man in the crowd jeered at 
Margaret. 

Jonathan dashed between the sol- 

Turn to page 14 
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ABU is the Indian lad who made 

a hit in the film, Elephant Boy. 

This fine film, if you remember, 

was the story of the boy who loved 

to watch the elephants dance. It was 

taken from a famous story, Toomai 

of the Elephants, by Rudyard Kip- 

ling. Sabu played the part of Toomai, 
and played it to perfection. 

Sabu was born and raised among 
the elephants. His father was an ele- 
phant driver and Sabu himself was 
a stable boy for the Maharajah of 
Mysroe (in southern India) when 
the movie people found him. He had 
never seen a motion picture camera 
before and he couldn’t speak a word 
of English, but he knew and loved 
the elephants of the jungle. He made 
a wonderful Elephant Boy. 

Since this successful first appear- 
ance in films, Sabu has been living 
in London. He has attended school 
there, while working in motion pic- 
tures. Now he is in New York for the 
opening of his second film, Drums. 

Drums is also a story of India, but 
a very different one from Elephant 
Boy. Drums is a melodrama. It is full 
of spies and murderous schemes. 
Sabu plays the part of a young In- 





When Azim is attacked by armed kidnapers, 
the wife of the English captain saves him. 


dian prince, Azim. He is the son of 
the Khan (king) of Tokot, a prov- 
ince near the northwest frontier. This 
is a wild, rocky hill country, inhab- 
ited by warlike tribes. 

Most of the story of Drums de- 
pends on Azim’s friendship with a 
Scottish drummer boy. What, you 
may ask, is a Scottish drummer boy 
doing in India? For many years 
Great Britain has ruled India. In the 
title of the English king is included 
“Emperor of India.” In order to hold 
India as part of the British Empire 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends 
The New Movie 


DRUMS 





The Indian Prince Azim (Sabu) learns to tap 
drum signals from the Scottish drummer boy. 


and put down native uprisings, Brit- 
ish soldiers are stationed at army 
posts throughout the country. And, 
particularly, along the northwest 
frontier, near the Khyber Pass, a 
narrow road through the mountains. 
It is a very important road, because 
it is the gateway to India from Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

Prince Azim meets Billy Holder, 
the Scottish drummer boy, when 
Billy’s regiment comes to Tokot. The 
regiment is commanded by Major 
Carruthers, who makes a treaty with 
the Khan and plans to build a Brit- 
ish fértification in Tokot. Billy and 
Azim become fast friends. Billy 
teaches Azim how to tap drum sig- 
nals. They make up a “private” dan- 
ger signal for themselves. 

Azim’s uncle, Prince Ghul, hates 
the British, and plots to conquer all 
of northern India for himself. Ghul’s 
men murder the Khan, but two faith- 
ful servants take Azim to a place of 
safety. One of the servants poses as 
a carpenter, and Azim works in his 
carpentry shop. No one recognizes 
him as the prince. Azim is warned, 
though, not to roam about the streets. 

One day Azim sees his friend, Billy 
Holder, in a military parade. He foft- 
lows Billy to the barracks and tells 
Billy of his trouble. Billy advises 
Azim to see Major Carruthers. 

Outside the Carruther’s home, a 
spy for Ghul recognizes Azim and 


attacks him with a knife. Mrs. Car- 
ruthers comes to Azim’s rescue with 
a pistol and saves him. Before Azim 
goes back to the carpentry shop, he 
promises to repay her in some way. 
Ghul comes to call on the Car- 
ruthers and pretends to be friendly, 
but Major Carruthers suspects that 
Ghul has some scheme up his sleeve. 
Ghul invites the regiment to dinner 
at his palace on the last day of the 
great Festival of Muhurram. Car- 
ruthers accepts the invitation, but 
sends one of his men to spy on the 
Ghul’s palace. The spy sees that Ghul 
has hidden machine guns through- 
out the palace, but before ke can get 
back to Carruthers, he is captured. 
Ghul has planned to have all his 
tribes gather at the sounding of the 
festival drum, during the dinner. 
Then they will murder the British 
and seize the fortification. Azim 
learns of this plot and rushes to the 
big drum. He booms out the danger 
signal to Billy Holder and the regi- 
ment, and it comes just in time to 
warn the British soldiers of the dan- 
ger. Ghul is naturally surprised to 
hear the strange signal instead of 
the one he was expecting. In the 





Prince Azim goes out to greet the English 
regiment, when he hears the beat of drums. 


fighting that follows, the wicked 
Ghul is killed and Azim is pro- 


claimed the rightful ruler of Tokot. 

Drums is exciting and interesting, 
but there are many ins and outs to 
the plot. Sometimes the story is hard 
to keep track of. But it is acted by 
an excellent British cast. Desmond 
Tester plays the part of Billy Holder, 
and he is a fine boy actor too. 

Drums is an Alexander Korda pro- 
duction for London Films, released 
in America by United Artists. 
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Sentence of Death 
Continued from page 12 


diers so suddenly that they had no 
chance to catch him. He reached 
Margaret, touched her. Then he was 
snatched away by two soldiers and 
borne bodily backward into the 
crowd. Roughly the soldiers held him 
in that shuffling mass of people. It 
seemed like hours to Jonathan before 
the tall form of John Winthrop was 
beside him. “Let him go,” said Win- 
throp sternly to the soldiers, “I say 
let him go, at once. He has the right 
to be with his own.” 


His captors released Jonathan, 
who leaped forward like lightning, 
fighting his way through the crowd. 
When at last he reached the Com- 
mon, a horrid sight met his eyes. The 
most disgraceful sight in Boston's 
history. 

Marmaduke and Robinson were al- 
ready dead. Margaret stood high 
upon the ladder looking down upon 
the crowd. The rope about her neck, 
her arms and her knees tied. But 
Jonathan was up beside her. How the 
ladder held them both he never 
knew. He was untying the rope from 
around her neck. 

“Let be—let be, fool!” cried the 
wrathful hangman. 

He tried to snatch Jonathan off. 
Margaret was in danger of hanging 
by their struggles. 

The crowd shouted, jeered, 
cheered. Now they screamed shrilly 
with anger. No—not anger, but fear. 
They were parting right and left in 
terror, leaving a wide path in the 
crowd. And down that path a horse 
galloping wildly and the horseman 
shouting ahead: 

“Hold, hold, hold! She is re- 
prieved!”’ 


A mad cheer came from the crowd 
as from a single creature. 

“Pull her down, pull her down!” 
they began to shout. 


They surged forward, seizing Mar- 
garet, holding her up, dragging down 
the ladder and stamping upon it. 
Jonathan had to push them back and 
rescue Margaret from their affection. 

The hangman stood with mouth 
agape looking at the horseman. 

“What happened?” gasped the 
marshal. ““Why on earth did the Gov- 
ernor send to me at this late hour?” 

“There were pleadings this morn- 
ing,” said the messenger horseman. 
“Powerful pleadings. A young man 
came from afar, and everybody 
seemed to do his bidding. Governor 
Winthrop came, Colonel Temple 
came hurrying again. The Governor 
was upset, I tell ye. He’s fair sick 
of it.” 

He turned to the crowd to issue a 
message. “I come fro’ the Governor 
straightway. He commands ye thus: 
Put the prisoner, Margaret Steven- 
son, on this horse and four soldiers 
escort her fifteen miles away toward 
Rhode Island. She is not to return.” 

“She'll return an’ she will,” camea 
hidden voice from the crowd. “We'll 
have no more o’ these foul banish- 
ments.” 

“No more — no more!” another 
echoed. 

Jonathan mounted the horse be- 
hind Margaret, and the small caval- 
cade moved away from the now 
silent crowd. Everyone on the Com- 
mon seemed numbed by the horror of 
what he had seen. But as the people 
dispersed to their homes, there was 
no one who had not a firm decision in 
his heart to wipe out forever the 
spirit of intolerance that had grown 
up in their city. 
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“SOME FUN 


Sign Language 

Motorist: “Can you direct me to the 
Jones farm?” 

Native: “Sure. Just keep straight 
ahead for seven shaving cream and 
two toothpaste signs; turn right and go 
till you pass five gasoline signs; and 
then you'll find the house right behind 
that big hotel billboard.” 

—Christian Science Monitor 
. 


Whoa, There 


“Let me off, quick, conductor.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“T thought this was a lunch wagon.” 
. 


Whoa Again 
“The horse I was riding wanted to 
go one way and I wanted to go an- 
other.” 
“Who won?” 
“He tossed me for it.” 
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Mashed or Fried 


“How is Hennery gettin’ along with 
school, Eph?” 


“Not so well, Garge. They’re larnin’ 


him to spell taters with a ‘p’.” 
—Classmate 


“How come you stopped singing in 
the choir, Butch?” 

“IT wasn’t there one Sunday and 
somebody asked if they’d fixed the or- 
gan.” 


Reading for Keeps 
Key to Test on p. 8 
[2,3 Ft; Fee ee 
(II.) 5, 7, 10, 6, 1, 3, 9, 4, 2, X 
(III.) Collective bargaining is the 
British custom. 


(IV.) touching, neighboring, boat, 
contradict, forbearing. 








AMERICA 
IN STAMPS 


HEN the Pilgrims left England 

because they didn’t like the re- 
ligious cuStoms of the seventeenth 
century they planned to settle in a part 
of the Virginia Colony established in 
1607 (and described in last week’s Ju- 
nior Scholastic). Storms and unfavor- 
able winds, however, drove them far 
off their course until, on November 6, 
1620, they arrived at Cape Cod. 


The story of the Plymouth Colony is 
too well known to you young history 
hounds to need repetition here, but in 
1920, when 
America was 
celebrating 
the 300th 
anniversary 
of that his- 
torical inci- 
dent, Uncle 
Sam pre- 
pared three 
special 
; stamps upon 
which are shown pictures relating to 
the Pilgrims’ settlement. 

The tiny Mayflower that carried 102 
“Pilgrims and strangers on the earth” 
across the ocean to a new land where 
they might worship God as they 
thought proper, is the subject of the 
l-cent design. (See cut.) 

The 2-center depicts the actual 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
Rock, a place now set aside as a na- 
tional shrine. In the background the 
Mayflower can be seen riding at an- 
chor. 

The 5-cent stamp shows the signing 
of the compact, which might be called 
the first American constitution. When 
the Pilgrims left Europe they agreed 
to abide by the laws of the Virginia 
Colony, but when they landed so far 
away it was thought best to draw up a 
group of rules and laws by which the 
colonists would govern themselves. 
This compact was signed by every man 
aboard the Mayflower before he was 
allowed to set foot ashore. 


Each of these three stamps has a 
panel at the left hand side in which is 
a row of hawthorn blossoms, the Brit- 
ish mayflower. On the right is another 
panel containing a row of trailing ar- 
butus, the American mayflower, which 
according to tradition, was so named 
in honor of the ship in which the Pil- 
grims landed. 


They missed Virginia 


—ERNEST A. KEHR 
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BIB and TUCK 


Tuck catches his sister using a hairbrush on her 
eyebrows, and gets a little lecture on personality. 


IB nearly jumped out of her skin 
RB Tuck had no business to come 
bursting into her room that way, 
without even a warning knock-knock. 
‘Not even if he was her brother. And 
particularly not at this moment. Tuck 
was always laughing and teasing and 
making her life miserable, anyhow. 
And now for him to catch her trying 
to curl her eyelashes—with the 
hairbrush! Well! 


had been a discussion of “Personality” 
at the group meeting today. Now she 
could get him told. “You might look 
the word up in the dictionary before 
you start telling me what’s what. But 
I'll save you the trouble. According to 
Mr. Webster, you know, the Mr. Web- 
ster, personality is the quality or state 
of being a person and not a—a thing.” 





Worse still, there wasn’t time 
enough for her to stop squint- 
ing in the mirror, or even put 
down the hairbrush. The best 
she could do was to make a 
quick slide and sit on the movie 
magazine which was on the 
bench beside her. If he saw 
that movie magazine and found 
out she was trying to make her 
eyelashes curl u like Olivia 
de Havilland’s, he would fling 
a fit! 


The Battle’s On 


Tuck was always getting 
after Bib about copy-catting 
some screen siren. “If you’ve 
got to copy ’em,” he had said, 
“why don’t you pick on some- 
body your age? Somebody like 
Deanna Durbin. She’s okay.” 
Maybe he was right. Certainly, 
she wasn’t looking a bit more 
like Olivia, for all her’ brush- 
ing. 

But Tuck, at the moment, 
wasn’t dreaming of Olivia or 
Deanna or any screen star. He 
was standing there at the door, 
howling with laughter. “What’s 
the idea?” he blurted out. “The 
last time I checked on it, hair- 
brushes were being used on the 
head, not the eyes. Have you gone 
batty or what?” 

“Just ‘what’ to you,” Bib snapped 
back. “And I'd appreciate it, if you’d 
knock before barging in here. This 
isn’t a public park, it’s my room!” 

“Okay, okay, I apologize. I should 
have knocked,” said Tuck, remember- 
ing that Mom had given him a good 
talking-to about that very thing. “But 
I wouldn’t have missed that pose of 
yours for anything. I still don’t under- 
stand—oh, yes I do. It’s probably some 
of that ‘Personality’ hanky-panky. 
Didn’t I see you going in for the meet- 
ing of the Personality Group after 
school today? Why are you getting 
mixed in with that gooey girls’ busi- 
ness? All they ever do is learn how 
to crook their little fingers over tea- 
cups. And if that’s what personality 
means, I'll take—vanilla.” 

“That isn’t what it means, Mr. 
Smarty,” answered Bib, giving him a 
scornful glance. She was glad there 
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Illustration by Kate 


He had no business to come barging in 


Tuck flopped in the nearest chair 
and’ pretended to mop his brow. What 
would these crazy girls do next? 

“Whew! Thought you were going to 
choke on that. Well, do go on, Miss 
Poisonality, so what?” 

“So ” Bib put one finger on her 
cheek, trying to remember all Miss 
Seymour, the Personality Group ad- 
visor, had said. “So—we are going to 
develop our personalities and be indi- 
viduals,—not things.” 

But Tuck wasn’t impressed. “Just 
a lot of words, and you haven’t yet 
told me what personality means—in 
plain, everyday English.” 

“All right, sir. It means good health 
and good appearance — and courtesy 
and friendliness. It means being able 
to talk so that you’re interesting to 
others and—not trying to do every- 
thing Mary Jones does. It means ‘being 
yourself’; not an imitation of some- 
body else. There!” 

“Well, that’s the first sensible thing 





Tracy 


you've said, and I hove you’ll take it 
to heart. That’s the trouble with you 
girls, anyhow. Always trying to look 
and act like some movie star or some- 
body.” 

Bib felt guilty, as she squirmed a 
little on top cf the movie magazine. 
But she felt she had to strike back— 

“The trouble with you boys,” she 
said, “is that you all look and 
act alike. You all wear the same 
dirty sweaters and the same 
sort of ties. Look at that rag 
around your neck now!” 

Tuck walked over to the mir- 
ror and gave himself the once- 
over. “What’s wrong with that 
tie?” he asked indignantly. 
“It’s just like ” He had 
started to say “like Bobo Tan- 
ner’s” but caught himself just 
in time. “What’s wrong with 
it?” 

Bib loved this. For once she 
had Tuck listening to her. The 
chance of a lifetime! 

“Well, in the first place, it’s 
filthy. Why don’t you clean it 
up and press it? And then don’t 
wear it with your blue shirt 
and blue sweater. Bright green 
with orange stripes doesn’t go 
with blue. And, look! You have 
a brown shoe on one foot and 
a black one on the other!” 





Blow For Blow 


Tuck looked down at his feet 
for the first time that day! The 
dust was so thick on his shoes, 
it was hard to see the differ- 
ence. 

“Oh, I was in a hurry this 
morning. Anyhow, I don’t see 
what difference it makes. All 
this fuss and feathers is gir] stuff.” 

“Don’t be a dummy. I just told you 
good appearance is a part of person- 
ality. And you—you’re just a jumble.” 

“Aw—I’ve got more important 
things to think about. Tuck pointed 
his toe cut to one side and posed with 
hand under chin. “What I came in here 
for was to find out if you’ve got my 
fountain pen.” 

“No, indeed, I have mine.” Bib 
turned back to the mirror and started 
brushing her hair. She still didn’t dare 
get up and let him see that movie 
magazine. 

“Okay, guess I left it at school. Well, 
Miss Poisonality, I must hurry along. 
I still have to curl my eyebrows be- 
fore supper!” Tuck turned, as he 
opened the door. “And you'd better get 
up now. You’ve practically mashed 
Olivia de Havilland’s nose flat!” 

Bib had to throw something. So she 
threw the movie magazine at him. 
—-Gay HEapD 
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ILLUSTRATED ANAGRAMS 


N THE puzzle below, there are seven 
pairs of pictures. To solve the puz- 
zie you must identify the pictures, tak- 
ing them in pairs, left and right. After 
you have identified the picture at the 
left, write the word on the line above 
the picture. Now, by adding one let- 
ter to that word you can get the word 
which identifies the picture on the 
right. Use the small line in the middle 
column to write in the added letter. 
For example, if a picture of a tie were 
at the left, you would write TIE. If the 
picture opposite the tie were a tire, the 
added letter would be R, which you 
would write in the narrow middle col- 
umn. If you have identified the pictures 
correctly, all the added letters, reading 
down, should spell the name of a hall 
in Boston, which is known as the “Cra- 
dle of Liberty,” because it was the 
meeting place of American patriots 
during the Revolutionary War 



























































MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 
Find the Cities 


the area of Greater Boston. Many of them may not be familiar to you, 


ik frame of squares below contains the names of 13 cities lying within 


so we are giving you a list of 32 cities which surround Boston and ask 
you to find the 13 we have included in our puzzle. You can begin anywhere 
and move from square to square in any direction, horizontally, vertically or 
diagonally, provided the squares touch each other. You may use the same 


letter twice in one word if necessary. 


The 13 cities are among these: 


Arling‘on Melrose 
Belmont Newton 
Beverly Norwood 
Braintree Peabody 
Bridgewater Quincy 
Brockton Revere 
Brookline Salem 
Cambridge Saugus 
Chelsea Somerville 
Everett Waltham 
Framingham Watertown 
Gloucester Wellesley 
Lexington Weymouth 
Lynn Winchester 
Malden Winthrop 
Medford Woburn 





NUMBER, PLEASE! 


Have you ever had a hard time get- 
ting a number when calling on the 
telephone? Well, that was a pipe- 
dream compared to the task of solving 
this puzzle in which numbers are used 
to represent letters. 

The answer to this puzzle consists of 
six words containing 27 letters. We 
have taken this sentence and jumbled 
up the 27 letters. It is up to you to de- 
tect the letters from the descriptions 
below in which numbers indicate the 
key words. For example, your first clue 
is “My 4-13-6-9-23-1 is a very small 
person that you can see at the circus.” 
Now that should be easy for you. You 
know that it is a 6-letter word, be- 
cause six numbers are used as a clue. 
We suggest that, first, you write down 
the numbers 1 to 27. Then as you find 
the letters that make up the missing 
words in the sentences below, place 
these letters over their clue numbers 
in your series 1 to 27. 


My 4-13-6-9-23-1 is a very small per- 
son that you see at the circus. 

My 2-5-7-11 is the help that you get 
from a person when you do not know an 
answer and he says something that will 
bring it to mind. 

My 17-15-19-22 is dread or terror. 

My 18-16-20-26 is what you do to 
liquid when you put it into a container. 

My 10-8-14-25 is to place something 
where others will not find it. 

My 12-3-24-27-21 is merrymaking. 

My whole is a famous event in Ameri- 
can history in which the tower of the Old 
North Church in Boston was important. 
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BOSTON SHINDIG 


The meaningless series of words 
below conceals the name of an im- 
portant pre-Revolutionary event in 
Boston. Cross out two letters in each 
word and write the remaining letter 
above the line to find the three words 
naming this historic event. 
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THE FEW HAT 


POT SAD ROT ITS YES 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
RAINBOW IN VIRGINIA is seen in 
the following form— 





You UNSCRAMBLE THE NAVY: 
DO 
ADO 
SODA 
ROADS 
and then you unscramble PHANTOM 
and get HAMPTON. Final answer: 
HAMPTON ROADS. 
Your WHIRLIGIG comes out: BAT 
(TAB), GAS (SAG), NAP (PAN), 
PAT (TAP). 
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